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approval by the two Governments of the charges and
conditions of traffic, and upon the canals and railways
being open to the subjects and citizens of both on-equal
terms, and also on like terms to the subjects of "every
other state which is willing to grant such protection as
Great Britain and the United States engage to afford."

Before we proceed to give an account of the diffi-
culties which this treaty, and especially the last clause
of it, has given rise to, it will be advisable to bring down
to the present time the history of the various enterprises
having for their object the construction of swift and easy
means of communication between the two oceans.

The American company, whose concession from the
Government of Nicaragua was the cause of the negoti-
ations which ended in the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, pro-
ceeded to take the necessary steps preliminary to the
actual cutting of the canal. Surveys were made; and
government engineers, both English and American,.
reported in favour of the scheme. In 1852 the assist-
ance of a number of-British capitalists was obtained;
and the prospects of the undertaking appeared to be
excellent. But the controversy which had already
arisen between the two powers with regard to the terri-
torial rights of Great Britain in Central America, and
the consequent uncertainty as to whether the treaty
would ever be carried out, had the effect of putting a
stop to the further progress of the canal. The alarm
and indignation caused by the attempts made upon the
Central American States by lawless bands, organized
within the territory of the Union, produced further
complications; and after the defeat of the filibustering
expedition of Walker against Nicaragua in 1855, the
Government of that Republic revoked the concession